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Memoir of Tuomas ZELL, with some extracts 
from his memorandums and letters. 
[Continued from page 675.} 
LETTERS. 
- Eighth mo., 1833. 

Esteemed Friend :—It has been concluded to 
open the new Monthly Meeting at Spruce Street 
on Fifth day, next, the 29th inst. If thou 
should feel a freedom to sit with us, I would 
have thee encouraged to come, although I look 
not for a feast, yet such as the Master may be 
pleased to dispense to us at that time thou wilt 
be welcome to partake of. It feels to me that 
we are about to be placed in a very responsible 
situation for so small a body, yet the Master de- 
clared that when two or three were gathered in 
his name, which is his living power, he would 
be with them. May we become more earnestly 
engaged to live in obedience to the will of God 
manifested within us, then should we be able to 
progress forward to perfection. I often feel my 
own deficiencies and frequent short-comings. I 
many times fervently desire to be redeemed from 
them all, but the fiesh is weak and my hands 
are oftentimes ready to hang down on account of 
a spirit of heaviness and poverty; yet I hope to 
be preserved in patience through every dispen- 
sation, for possibly it may be fur the trial of my 
faith and confidence in God. 

Where shall we look for the self-denying 
Quaker? I sometimes almost conclude there are 
hardly living enough to bury the dead. Instead 
of clearing the stumbling blocks out of the way 
of the sincere inquirer, the path seems to be al- 
most closed up with rabbish. What has become 
of the meekness, brotherly love, long suffering, 
and true Christian charity so conspicuous in the 
early days of our Society? I fear these blessed 
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virtues are too often suffered almost to lay dor- 
mant among us as a people, we not feeling that 
deep interest in and for each other that mem- 
bers of the same Christian family should feel. 
I desire not to look on the discouraging side 
only, but must acknowledge that there are sea- 
soos of comfort, and I have no doubt but that 
they would increase with the increase of obedi- 
ence on our part. The Master isas much dis- 
posed to bless the faithful as ever he was. Give 
my best wishes to H , for his spiritual as 
well as temporal good, and accept the same de- 
sire from thy friend, T. Zewt. 
Philadelphia, Ninth mo., 1834. 

Esteemed Friend:—An opportunity of con- 
versing with thee has not presented but once 
since thy acceptable communication from Rad- 
nor came to hand, and then, vocal utterance 
seemed to be entirely refused. 

I can now say [ fully accord with thee 
that there is no other way to get along with 
peace to our own minds and benefit to each 
other, but by simply submitting to those duties 
which we believe arecalled forat our hands, how- 
ever humiliating it may be to the creature: 
Therefore I desire our encouragement in every 
clear manifestation of duty, for they that are 
not faithful in the little cannot expect to be made 
rulers over more. I have no doubt thou hast 
been seated in some low places where others 
have had to sit, as it were, in depths of feeling, 
and there to behold the beauty there is in the 
Truth, and felt a desire raised for its further- 
ance among us as a Society. But owing to the 
weakness of humanity and a want of greater de- 
dication of heart, I feel sensible that there has 
been a heavy loss sustained among us individu- 
ally, as well as collectively. The desire of my 
mind now is that we let the time past suffice, 
and engage with renewed energy in building up 
the waste places opposite our own houses, (which 
I often feel the necessity of in my own particu- 
lar,) but we of ourselves can do nothing. 

I believe with thee that there are many chil- 
dren who are crying as it were for spiritual bread, 
but who is commissioned to hand forth this food? 
None can do it efficaciously except they are 
anointed and appointed of the Lord, and have 
become obedient to his Jaw within, written on 
the table of the heart; aud then only as mere 
instruments for his blessing to rest upon. I 
believe that God condescends to the low estate 
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of mankind in making use of instruments to | 
proclaim his truths to the people; but if we | 
had all attained to the full stature of men in | 
Christ, then there would be no need of vocal | 
preaching among us; then would we desire to | 
meet together with one accord, in one place, and | 
silently partake of that spiritual fountain which | 
the Master has been pleased to place before us, 
and set open for all nations to come unto and | 
drink thereof without money and without price, 
and without any adulteration by man’s ingenuity 
or wisdom, to the refreshing of their weary | 
souls. 

Inasmuch as thou hast been pleased to address | 
me as an elder, I can assure thee that I feel as | 
a younger brother,desiring to know the Truth | 
and live in it, yea, as one of the very hinder- 
most of the flock. 

I can with sincerity say I desire thy encour- | 
agement in every right concern, and inasmuch 
as thou hast put thy hands to the gospel plow, 
look not back, I beseech thee, and withhold not 
more than is meet of that which belongs to 
others, lest it should tend to thy impoverish- 
ment; but press forward, and say not I am a 
little child, for we read that the blessed Master | 
had great love for such as were brought into the 
teachable state of little children. 

I can assure thee that thy communication was 
very acceptable, and I was pleased thou ad- 
dressed me with the freedom thou didst; and 
whenever thou hast anything by way of counsel, 
admonition or reproof, be faithful. I hope there 
will ever be an ear open to hear on my part, and 
not only to hear, but a disposition to profit | 
thereby. Tos. ZELL. 

Philadelphia, Fifth mo., 31st, 1835. 

Esteemed Friends:—You have been very often 
the companions of my spirit since leaving this | 
city, and more particularly so this day have my 
feelings been deeply interested for your encour- 
agement. I have no doubt there are seasons 
wherein you need the sympathy of your friends 
in this interesting visit ; and a desire has rested 
with me that in your travailing along you may 
embrace every right opening for religious duty, | 
not withholding more than is meet, for all that 
is kept back beyond this will tend to impoverish ; 
therefore be fervent in spirit, and enter into the 
labor while the stream is rising; by so doing, 
the exercise will be made much easier. For if 
the current is suffered to recede before the labor 
is begun, it will not have the same edifying ef- 
fect to the minister or hearer. I hope and trust 
you will return home in health of body, and re- 

warded with that peace that the world knows 
not of, to the mutual comfort of yourselves and 
friends, and with an acknowledgement that you 
have not had an hard master to serve. 
T. Z. 
Dear Friend :—Thy very acceptable remem- 
brance came to hand on First day last, by our 
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mutual friend Sarah, and ia answer thereto can 
say I have not been altogether in health of body, 
having taken a heavy cold from which I have 
very much recovered, peradventure, not more in- 
disposed, perhaps, that what may be needful to 


| teach me how frail my earthly bark is, and in 


regard to the spiritual part it seems at times as 
if it were sick almost unto death ; this I have 
no doubt is caused by an unwillingness to keep 
near to the Physician of great value, who is able 


| to heal all our spiritual maladies if we keep in 


obedience to his righteous law written on the 
table of our hearts. Nevertheless, there are 
seasons of unmerited favor, wherein we are per- 
mitted to taste the invigorating crumbs that fall 
from the bounteous storehouse of our great and 
good Master. A desire is often raised that we, 
as a society, may be able to journey forward, 
keeping the eye singly directed towards the 
never failing fountain of Divine good, where 


|each member may drink of this unadulterated 


stream, without money and without price. 

T. Z. 

Sixth mo. 5th, 1836. 
Esteemed Friend:—I can truly say it was 
grateful to my feelings to hear it communicated 
in our meeting, that there is no cause of dis- 
couragement among us, particularly at this sea- 
son of poverty and spiritual depression, wherein 


| the seed of life seems to be buried so low. But 


this, I believe, is the case in one point of view, 
inasmuch as the great and merciful author of our 
existence is as much disposed to help his sincere, 
| humble and devoted children, as ever he was in 


any day or gencration of the world, if there is 
only a willingness on their part to let him rule 
and reign in them, both to will and to do, of his 
good pleasure. But on taking another view of 
the subject, there is much cause for mourning 
and lamentation, when we behold the many 
backslidings and great degeneracy from the 
principles of Christianity, and from the spiritual 
profession of our highly favored religious Society, 
and this no doubt arises from unfaithfulness to 
that light within ourselves, that would show us 
what we should do, and what we should leave 
undone, even that light that Jesus declared was 
the true light that enlighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world. 

And when we take into consideration how few 
are the faithful laborers, who are earnestly and 
devotedly engaged in building up the crumbling 
walls of our Zion, desires are sometimes raised 
to the author of all good, that those who are 
called upon to labor, but who feel themselves 
feeble and as having no might or strength of 
their own, may lean entirely on that strong arm 
of power and everlasting goodness, that upholds 
the universe and all that is good therein, which 
is able to cause the spiritually lame to walk, the 
blind to see, the deaf to hear, and the dumb to 
speak. If there is faithfulness, I have no doubt 
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it will be done spiritually, as it was done out- hearers, yet having turned to God, they found, 
wardly. and preached the gospel, that was written ip 
The foregoing (as thou wilt perceive) was their hearts. Hence one of them could say this 
written some time since, but no way seemed to divine truth, viz. that such only are priests and 
offer to place it before thee and believing at this prophets, who have God in themselves. Hence 
time that a revival of these things might not also itis, that in the Christian Church, there 
have an unfavorable influence on cither of our hath been in all ages, amongst the most illiter- 
minds, I have felt a freedom to give it to thee ate, both men and women, who have attained to 
for what it is worth, and desire thy encourage-|adeep understanding of the mysteries of the 
ment (inasmuch as there is no cause for discour-| wisdom and love of God in Christ Jesus. And 
agement), in all good works, particularly in thy | what wonder? since it is not art or science, or 
spiritual progress Zionward. I believe thou art | skill in grammar or logic, but the opening of 
not as instant in season as thou should be. When|the divine life in the soul, that’ can give true 
the waters are troubled, step thou in, wait not| understanding of the things of God. This life 
for another to step in before thee ; thou know-|of God in the soul, which for its smallness at 
est not but thy waiting may prevent others from | first, and capacity for great growth, is by our 
entering in, for every laborer has his appointed | Lord compared to a grain of mustard seed, may 
place and exercise, and I have no doubt thou|be, and too generally is suppressed, and kept 
wouldst find thy portion of duty made much| under, either by worldly cares, or pleasures, by 
easier by attending to what I have endeavored | vain learning, sensuality, or ambition. And all 
to hint at in my simple way. T. Z. | this while, whatever church, or profession any 
[To be continued. } man is of, he is a mere natural man, unregener- 

ate. unenlightened by the spirit of God, because 

Lire.—The bread of life is love; the salt of| this seed of Heaven is choked, and not suffered 
life is work ; the sweetness of life, poesy ; the| to grow up in him. And therefore his religion 
water of life, faith.—Mrs. Jameson. is no more from Heaven, than his fine breeding, 
his cares have no more goodness in them, than 
his pleasures, his love is worth no more than his 
By Wm. Law. hatred, his zeal for this, or against that form of 
“Thou needest not therefore run here, or| religion, has only the nature of any other worldly 
there, saying, where is Christ? Thou needest| contention in it. And thus it is, and must be 
not say, who shall ascend into heaven, that is, to| with every mere natural man, whatever appear- 
bring Christ down from above? or who shall|ances he may put on, he may, if he pleases, 
descend into the deep to bring up Christ from| know himself to be the slave, and machine of 
the dead? for behold the word, which is the| his own corrupt tempers and inclinations: to be 
wisdom of God, is in thy heart ; it is there as a| enlightened, inspired, quickened and animated 
bruiser of the serpent, as a light unto thy feet | by self-love, self-esteem, and self-seeking, which 
and lanthorn unto thy paths. Lt is there as an| is the only life, and spirit of the mere natural 
holy oil, to soften and overcome the wrathful| man, whether he be Heathen, Jew, or Christian. 
fiery properties of thy nature, and change them; On the other hand, wherever this seed of 
into the humble meekness of light and love. It| Heaven is suffered to take root, to get life and 
is there as a speaking word of God in thy soul;| breath in the soul, whether it be in man or 
and as soon as thou art ready to hear, this eter-] woman, young or old, there this new born in- 
nal speaking word will speak wisdom and love| ward man is justly said to be inspired, enlight- 
in thy inward parts, and bring fort the birth of | ened and moved by the spirit of God, because 
Christ, with all his holy nature, spirit and tem-| his whole birth and life is a birth from above, 
pers within thee. Hence it was, (that is, from | of the light and spirit of God, and therefore all 
this principle of Heaven, or Christ in the soul) | that is in him hath the nature, spirit and tem- 
hence I say it was, that so many eminent spirits, | pers of Heaven init. As this regenerate life 
partakers of a divine life, have appeared in a0 grows up in any man, so there grows up a true 
many parts of the heathen world. Glorious} and real knowledge of the whole mystery of god- 
names, sons of wisdom, that shone, as lights|liness in himself. All that the Gospel teaches 
hung out by God, in the midst of idolatrous| of sin and grace, of life and death, of Heaven 
darkness. ‘hese were the apostles of a Christ| and Hell, of the new and old man, of the light 
within, that were awakened and commissioned | and spirit of God, are things not got by hearsay, 
by the inward bruiser of the serpent, to call} but inwardly known, felt and experienced in the 
mankind from the blind pursuits of flesh and| growth of his own new born life. He has then 
blood, to know themselves, the dignity of their|an unction from above, which teaches him all 
nature, the immortality of their souls, and the| things, a spirit that knoweth what it ought to 
necessity of virtue to avoid eternal shame and | pray for, a spirit that prays without ceasing, that 
misery. These Apostles, though they had not| is risen with Christ from the dead, and has all 
the law, or writtén gospel to urge upon their] its conversation in Heaven, a spirit that hath 








































EXTRACT FROM “ SPIRIT OF PRAYER.”’ 
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groans and sighs that cannot be uttered, that 
travaileth and groaneth with the whole creation, 
to be delivered from vanity, and have its glorious 
liberty in that God, from whom it came forth. 


Many of the brightest virtues are like stars 
—there must be night or they cannot shine. 
Without suffering there could be no fortitude, 
no patience, no compassion, no sympathy. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


From Proud’s History of Pennsylvania. 
RISE OF THE FRIENDS PUBLIC SCHOOL IN 
PHILADELPHIA: 


The year 1689 gave rise to the Friends’ pub- 
lic school, in Philadelphia ; which afterwards, in 
the year 1697, upon the petition of Samuel 
Carpenter, Edward Shippen, Anthony Morris, 
James Fox, David Lloyd, William Southby and 
John Jones, in behalf of themselves and others, 
to Deputy Markham, was first incorporated by 
charter ; and after that, confirmed by a fresh pa- 
tent from William Penn, dated the 25th of Oc- 
tober, 1701; and also by another, dated the 22d 
of the Fifth month, 1708 ; whereby the corpora- 
tion was “For ever thereafter to consist of fif- 
teen discreet and religious persons, of the peo- 
ple called Quakers, by the name of “The 
Overseers of the Public School, founded in Phila- 
delphia, at the request, cost and charges of the 
people called Quakers ;”’ but its Jast and present 
charter, from William Penn, confirming all the 
preceding charters, and further extending the 
corporation, with larger powers and privileges, 

. &e., is dated the 29th of November, 1711; 
wherein the Overseers, nominated and appoint- 
ed, were Samuel Carpenter, the elder, Edward 
Shippen, Griffith Owen, Thomas Story, Anthony 
Morris, Richard Hill, Isaac Norris, Samuel 
Preston, Jonathan Dickinson, Nathan Stanbury, 
Thomas Masters, Nicholas Waln, Caleb Pusey, 
Rowland Ellis and James Logan; by which 
charter the Overseers were afterwards to be 
chosen by the corporation. 

This was the first institution of the kind, in 
Pennsylvania, intended not only to facilitate the 
acquisition of the more generally used parts of 
learning, among all ranks or degrees of the 
people, (the poorer sort being taught gratis, and 
the rich, or more wealthy, still paying a propor- 
tion for their children’s instruction,) but also 
the better, and more extensively to promote a 
virtuous and learned education, than could be 
affected by any other manner, was the end of 
the design. Which, in the preamble to the 
said present charter, is thus expressed, viz : 

‘‘ Whereas, The prosperity and welfare of 
any people depend, in great measure, upon the 
good education of youth, and their early intro- 
duction in the principles of true religion aud 
virtue, and qualifying them to serve their coun- 
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try aud themselves, by breeding them in read- 
ing, writing and learning of languages, and useful 
arts and sciences, suitable to their sex, age and 
degree ; which cannot be affected, in any man- 
ner so well as by erecting public schools for the 
purpose aforesaid, &c.”’ 

For these laudable purposes, therefore, a 
number of the principal inhabitants of Philadel- 
phia, being Quakers, in the Fifth month this 
year agreed with George Keith, who then 
resided at Freehold (now called Monmouth), in 
New Jersey, to undertake the charge. He ac- 
cordingly removed to Philadelphia, and was the 
first master of that school; but continued only 
about one year.* 


Note.—The terms for teaching, &c. here in early 
time, appear by the following extract from the jour- 
nals of council, viz. 

“Tenth month 26th, 1683, Enoch Flower under- 
takes to teach school in the town of Philadelphia on 
the following terms, viz. 

“To learn to read English, four shillings by the 
quarter ; to write, six shillings by ditto; to read, 
write and cast accounts, eight shillings by the quar- 
ter; boarding a scholar, that is to say, diet, lodging, 
washing and schooling, ten pounds for one whole 
year.” 

Norr.—Enoch Flower is said to have come from 
Corsham in Wiltshire. 


MARGARET BISPHAM’S INSTRUCTIONS TO HER 
DAUGHTERS. 


I have often thought, whilst in health, of 
writing something that might serve as an imper- 
fect guide to you, my daughters, to keep you, 
when you come to have the charge of families, 
from falling into disorder and confusion, that is 
to be seen in most if not all that have no stead- 
dy rule observed in them. As it was not done 
in health, I now set about it in much bodily 
weakness, not expecting to be long able to it. 

The fear of the Lord is the first and only 
foundation to build upon; and though we can- 
not teach our families that saving knowledge, 
yet we can teach them as far as we are able to 
honor and adore the sacred name. Keep none 
under your roof if you can avoid it, who will 
wantonly profane or speak lightly of holy things. 
Teach your children above all things to attend 
to the spirit of Truth within them. How much 


*George Keith was a native of Aberdeen, in Scot- 
land, a man of learning, had been of note among the 
Quakers, &c., (of which see more hereafter,) He came 
to East Jersey divers years hefore this time; was 
afterwards Surveyor-general of that division between 
East and West Jersey. His salary for officiating in 
this school, was fifty pounds per annum, with a house 
for his family to live in, a school house provided, and 
the profits of the school beside fur one year. For 
two years more his school was to be made worth one 
hundred and twenty. pounds per annum, if he thought 
fit to stay so long; he was to teach the poor gratis. 
He continued in this station about one year, and then 
his usher, Thomas Makin, was, at his desire, appoint- 
ed to succeed him, &c. 
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what is called plain language, and in colors and 
cuts of clothes: often, it is to be feared, whilst 
the mind is turned outward to these, the poor 
soul remains uncultivated and ignorant: and 
were some of those so instructed to be asked by 
what means they hoped for salvation, they could 
give no better reason than the Pharisees of old, 
“‘T do such things, therefore am better than oth- 
ers ;’” but know not that saving grace that is the 
gift of God through faith in his Son. But as 
for you, do you endeavor to turn their tender 
minds to God; teach them that all saving know- 
ledge must come from him. Strive to turn their 
attention to that eye which ever beholds them, 
and sees their secret thoughts—and this will 
consequently produce an awe upon their minds 
that will more safely preserve them from sin, 
than all the formal rules and restraints you can 
lay them under. 

I have often remarked that parents are apt to 
be blinded to the failings and weaknesses of 
their own children, and if they do see them, 
think when they are older they will sce the folly 
of it themselves, and as much as in them is, try 
to cover and hide what they see amiss. What 
strengthens vice more than covering it? It be- 
gets infidelity in the mind towards God; his 
fear is lost, and vice grows stronger and strong- 
er: but on the contrary, when you discover a 


weakness or error in a child, endeavor to paint 
it in its true color; endeavor to beget an ab- 
horrence in its mind towards the wrong. Let not 
the least leaning toward it escape your notice 
without admonishing ; then if they will not hear, 


you will be clear. Some of you perhaps may 
not marry, then you will be more at leisure to 
attend to spiritual things, and be virgins es- 
poused to Christ. If you should have proposals 
of marriage, ask counsel of the Lord; implore 
his direction in a matter of such importance; 
lean not to human counsel ; for such are often 
deceived, though prospects have looked pleasing. 

In regard to family rules, as soon as married 
form some regular plans for yourselves, as well 
as those under you, and cause them to be kept 
to. If the civil power is trodden under foot, 
all goes to confusion. I mean, in the first place, 
keep yourselves and families steady in attending 
the public worship of God: let it be seen that 
you honor him above all; not that I think the 
worship and adoration of the Most High con- 
sists in attending our public meetings only, and 
riding from one to another, as I have often with 
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pains have [ seen taken to instruct children in} 
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here, whilst I go to seek the Lord yonder; and 
to my inexpressible comfort have found him, 
when I have gone in this seeking, humble spi- 
rit. 

Ever endeavor to live in the spirit of prayer. 
Often in the day, when your hands are usefully 
employed, lift your souls to the mighty Rock of 
ages, that he would preserve you from the frail 
ties of nature. This is that watch recommendel 
by our Lord, and to pray without ceasing; not 
that we should be always on our knees, but that 
the eye of the mind and soul should be turned 
to the Lord in breathing after him, the first and 
last, all in all. This state cannot be attained in 
noise and confusion: you must first bring the 
mind to thoughtfulness and meditation on hea- 
venly things. Let this be the food of your souls, 
and they will become stronger and stronger, and 
your heavenly Father will give you such saving 
knowledge of himself as you are capable of re- 
ceiving from time to time. Oh! may your souls 
hunger and thirst after it, and you will be filled, 
and your countenance will be an awe upon the 
family, as well as your example a pattern to 
them; then disorder and confusion will not find 
room therein. If thy husband fear not the Lord, 
use thy endeavors with him. How knowest 
thou, O woman, but thou mayest save thy hus- 
band ? 

In regard to household affairs, I have made 
some observations that I will put down in wri- 
ting, that they may be better remembered. Keep 
to certain rules, as I have observed ; first, take 
proper care of all that comes into the house. If 
your health will admit, see to the business, and 
that those who are about you do their duty. If 
more than one maid, divide the work between 
them according to their capacities: let each 
know her business, and see that she does it. 
Have a certain place for everything, that they 
may know where things are when called for, and 
so not spend a great deal of time in looking for 
things that they have no certain place for. Have 
certain times and seasons for doing every thing, 
that your family may not be at a loss, if you 
should be sick, how to go on with business. Good 
rules in household affairs lessen the work and 
care of a family, when kept to. Don’t give your- 
selves a habit of speaking cross in the family ; 
scold no body; give orders with mildness; at 
the same time let them know they must obey: 
if the command is trampled upon, all order and 
authority are lost, and harmony therewith. With 
your children let your word be irrevocable ; let 


sorrow seen some do, leaving their families in| no entreaty of theirs suffer you to make a break 


great disorder. But, on the other hand, beware 
you suffer nota worldly spirit to hinder you from 
attending to that necessary duty, with a view 
that you may be more fitted to worship him eter- 
nally in heaven. I have thought necessary, in 
my young days, to say to the intruding cares of 
the world as Balaam did to the Moabites, Tarry 


upon it; for if they once can conquer, you will 
be rather ruled by the children than they by 
you ; remember, parental authority must be early 
established, or else the work will be very hard 
indeed. If your husbands dont join in it, it 
will make the work harder; yet don’t let that 
discourage, but ever have their future good in 
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view. Outward happiness is very desirable, which 
few seem to know the means of attaining; it is 
generally believed to be in outward treasure 
that we have not yet gained, but this is a delu- 
sion. I have believed few have enjoyed a great- 
er share of this happiness than myself; and I 
have found it to consist in a mind resigned to 
the will of God; steadfastly believing he will 
not suffer anything to befall me but what is some 
way for my good. If a sparrow falls not but by 
his permission, and the hairs of my head are 
numbered, which I cannot doubt, as the Son of 
God has said so,—then how shall I distrust the 


all-wise Providence concerning me! I do not; 
mean by resignation to the divine will, that we | 


are to let our hands hang down, and say Provi- 
dence will provide for me if I keep my place. 


I say you will not keep your places without you | 


exert the capacities and talents that Providence 


has given you for the support of your families, | 
and the good of the community you live in; but | 


remember to have your eyes to the Lord for all 


these blessings, and be resigned as to the event. | 
Labor is profitable for all ; and the good will be | 


usefully employed in some way or other, for 


themselves or their friends. Avoid needless vi- | 


sits, and as much as you can, unsuitable com- 
pany: never give way to gadding abroad; yet 
I would have you visit friends, and entertain 
them with a kind heart; but be sure they are 


well chosen : for a person is known by the com- | 
pany he keeps. Never let your own house get | 


into confusion, and go abroad for happiness ; for 
if you find it, it will be at home in well ordering 


yourselves and family. Live in love and har- | 


mony one with another, visiting and assisting 


one another what is in your power. Visit your | 


father ; make his solitary hours as happy as you 
can; consult him on all occasions, as a sure 
friend. 

I would have youset apart some time for medi- 
tation and prayer. I have been struck with a 
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Three Lectures on the Early History of the So- 
ciety of Friends, in Bristol and Somerset- 
shire, by WiLLIAM TANNER. 

(Continued from page 682.) 

It would be observed by those who heard my 
former Lecture on the Karly History of Friends 
in Bristol and Somersetshire, that the informa- 
tion contained in it was derived chiefly from 
printed books. My first intention in regard to 
these Lectures, was simply to bring together 
such materials from the unpublished records of 
our Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, as might 
be calculated to set forth and illustrate our local 
history. I found, however, that most of the de- 
tails of the persecution, which formed so import- 
ant a feature of the earlier period, and which I 
believe to have exerted a marked influence on 
our general history and discipline, were already 
published. It seemed therefore the better course 
to compile a short narrative from those accounts. 
In proceeding, as I now do, to state some of the 
results of the examination of our records, I may 
confess I have had another object in view besides 
the preparation of these Lectures. It has often 
seemed to me, that the histories which have 
been written of the Society of Friends, have 





been too much restricted to a record of events ; 
that they have failed to bring into view, as fully 
as could be desired, the interior life of the body ; 
and, that the same complaint which has some- 
times been made of national history, that of its 
not placing before us the actual condition of the 
people in successive ages, is to some extent ap- 
plicable to the histories of our Society, and, as 
much so perhaps to those of other religious bo- 
dies. It may be long before the right man is 
found to supply this deficiency among us; but 
‘in the mean time it would form an important 
/ and essential preparation for the work, if Friends 
| in different localities could be induced to search 
| the records and documents of their respective 
meetings, with a view to ascertain what testimo- 


pleasing thought at the note of time mentioned , ny they bear as to the condition of the body in 
by the prophets, about the evening sacrifice. I' former periods. Such materials might serve in 
have made it a rule, as much as possible, between | the first instance to interest a company like the 
day light and candle light, to lift my heart in si-' present, and be afterwards treasured up for the 


lent thanksgiving and prayer to the Lord for the 
mercies and blessings of the day, as well as to 
implore pardon for weakness and frailties. If I 


| use of the future historian. Many who, like 
| myself, may not be fitted to act the part of the 


: architect of a general history, might neverthe- 


had company; I mostly retired to a window; if less do something in the capacity of guarrymen. 


not, I sat as much in silence at that time as pos- 
sible. ‘There will be interruptions ; but accus- 
tom yourselves often to meditate on the Lord ; 
it will be the most effectual means of drawing 
near tohim. ‘ Acquaint thyself with God, and 
be at peace.” Qh! that peace, that none can 
take away ; which is my support and comfort at 
this time, beyond what I can express: may you 
all be gathered into it, is the prayer of your 
loving mother, 

MarGaReET BIsPHAM, 

Mount Holly, 29th of 7th mo. 1782. 


| Lhad no desire indeed to act any other part 
lin regard even to this local sketch of our history. 
My proposal to the Committee of our Library 
and Lecture Association was, to search for ma- 
terials, in the hope that some one else might be 
found to work them up into Lectures. Having, 
however, in default of such assistance, taken 
the further step of puttiug these materials to- 
| gether as best I might, I trust it will not subject 
|me to a charge of egotism if I say further, that 
whilst I have no wish to make these Lectures 
the vehicle of personal or peculiar views, in 
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seems to me essential that any one undertaking 
the task should to some extent point out or sug- 
gest what appears to him to be the bearing of 
different facts and circumstances: not for the 
purpose of biassing the judgment of his hearers 
but rather of inviting their attention to certain 
important inquiries. No one besides myself is 
responsible for the views and sentiments which 
I may here’ express, beyond that general ap- 
proval which the Library and Lecture Associa- 
tion may be considered to give to the Lectures 
for which they make arrangements; for that 
approval is of a negative rather than a positive 
character, as respects any incidental statements 
of opinion which may from time to time be con- 
tained in them. The intimation which the 
Committee has given in reference to the books 
in the Library of the Association, that the sen- 
timents and opinions contained in them must be 
taken as resting solely on the responsibility of 
their respective authors, might very well be ex- 
tended to these Lectures. 

Now, in turning to the view which was pre- 
sented to you on a former occasion, of the first 
gathering of this religious body, and in regard 
also to the statements which I have to make 
this evening, I must ask you to spend a short 
time with me in considering what was the char. 
acter and constitution of the newly-formed So- 
ciety. Nothing could well have been more sim- 
ple: a number of earnest inquirers after truth, 
dissatisfied with some things appertaining to the 
different religious systems in which they had 
been educated, and having been obliged on con- 
scientious grounds to separate from them, met 
together in different places, in which they re- 
sided, to worship God in spirit. Having been 
led to renounce the system common to other 
sects, of devolving upon one man those respon- 
sibilities in regard to public ministry, which in 
the Apostolic Church were felt to rest on all who 
might be entrusted with the gifts of prophecy 
and of teaching, they sat down in silence in their 
religious assemblies, giving leave to all to speak 
who might feel themselves called to the work, 
and whose services might prove acceptable to the 
congregation. Being also convinced that the 
symbolical rites of baptism, and the Supper, were 
not of perpetual obligation ;* and further, that 
it was only by the immediate operation of the 
Spirit of God that any could be truly baptized 
into Christ, or be brought to a true particivation 


* The following is an extract from a paper entitled 
“Gospel Truths,” published in Dublin, in 1698, and 
signed 

Wiwiam Penn. Tuomas Story. 
AnrHony Swapp. George Rook. 

“ We believe the necessity of the one baptism of 
Christ, as well as of His one supper, which He pro- 
miseth to eat with those that open the door of their 
hearts to Him, being the baptism and supper signified 
by the outward signs; which, though we disuse, we 
judge not those that conscientiously practise them.” 
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in His body and in His blood ; they felt them- 
selves called to the disuse of all outward rites 
and ceremonies. If the inquiry be raised, 
whether those who had thus escaped from the 
trammels of human authority, which had been 
so oppressive to them in the bodies to which they 
had belonged, did themselves make the terms of 
their communion as broad as those of the Apos- 
tolic Church, I think it must be answered, that 
although at the first their Association was of a 
very simple character, yet occupying the position 
of a section of the Church, rather than of the 
Church itself, as the first Christians did, they 
soon judged it needful to define the principles in 
the profession of. which they were united, and 
the extent to which their practices differed from 
those of other Christians. * * ° * 

lt is important, moreover, to bear in mind, that 
the comprehension of all Christians under one 
form of communion, isa thing of far less conse- 
quence than their being united together in the 
bonds of Christian love. What can be more illu- 
sory than the professed unity of the Church of 
Rome? There is on the other hand a possibility of 
agreeing to differ; of our maintaining without 
compromise, those views of Christian faith and 
practice which each sect, and each individual 
has felt it right to adopt; and of our being at 
the same time so influenced by Christian charity 
and condescension towards others, as even to 
bear before the world a testimony of the oneness 
of the body of Christ. 

I must ask leave to introduce another quota- 
tion from William Penn’s Address to Protest- 
ants, in which he lays down a principle recog- 
nised by the Society of Friends in its early 
days ; and from which it cannot I think be said 
to have since departed. I allude to the im- 
portant distinction which exists between mem- 
bership in the true Church of Christ, and mem- 
bership in the professing Church. In the course 
of the objections which he urges to the undue 
exercise of ecclesiastical authority, William Penn 
says, “ Let me add something about this great 
word Church. Some men think they are sure 
enough, if they can but get within the pale of 
the Church, that they have not yet considered 
what it is. The word Church, signifies any as- 
sembly, so the Greeks used it; and it is by 
worthy Tyndale everywhere translated congre- 
gation. It hasa twofold sense in Scripture. 
The first and most excellent sense is that in 
which she is called the body and bride of Christ. 
In this respect she takes in all generations, and 
is made up of the regenerated, be they in hea- 
ven or on earth, thus Ephes. i. 22.—v. 23 to 33. 
Col. i. 16, 17, 18. Heb. xii. 22, 23. Rev. 
xxi. 2.—xxii. 17. Here Christ only can be 
head ; this Church is washed from all sin; not 
a spot nor a wrinkle left; ill men have nothing 
to do with this Church, within whose pale only 
is salvation. * * * The other use of that 
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word in Scripture is always referred to particu- 
lar assemblies and places.” I cannot but think 
that if this distinction had been kept in view, 
less objection would have been raised to the 
constitution of the Society of Friends on the 
ground of its being a mixed company, and con- 
sisting both of the converted and the unconvert- 
ed. Such objectors seem to forget that the 
same charge might have been made against the 
twelve apostles themselves; and for aught we 
know, against every Church which ever existed 
using the word Church in Tyndale’s sense, of a 
Christian congregation.) I am aware that I am 
treading on controversial ground, and I would 
not wish unduly to press my own views; but I 
do not feel that it would be right to omit the 
mention of the subject in this place. In Trench’s 
work on the Parables, in the chapter on the Pa- 
rable of the Tares of the Field, there is an inter- 
esting reference to the ancient and extensive 
controversy which was raised on this question 
in the fourth and fifth centuries, by the Dona- 
tists. 
(To be continued.) 


HABIT OF FORBEARANCE. 

‘‘ Would you make yourself dear to every do- 
mestic scene you enter, form the habit of for- 
bearance, and all your kindred will bless your 
face for its own benediction. Your very coming 
in at the door, shall be as a balm; and that 
comfort is not insignificant which is repeated a 


drop of sweetness in every draught, a thousand 
and a million times.” 


VRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
~ PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 15, 1859. 


Diep, near Pennsville, on the 3d of the First month, 
of croup, NaTHAN, son of Charles and Mary Cleaver, 
members of the West Branch Monthly Meeting, aged 
about 8 years. 

——, On the morning of the 30th ult., Exizapetu 
E. Lra, relict of Thomas Lea, and daughter of the 
late George Ellicott, of Ellicott’s Mills. 

Married in 1812, she passed eleven years with her 
husband on the banks of the Brandywine, near Wil- 
mington, Delaware. They afterwards removed to 
Montgomery County, Maryland, which has been the 
abode of the family until the present time. Thomas 
Lea died of consumption, in his 39th year. He wasa 
~ man of fine understanding, and possessed uncommon 
integrity, and energy of character. 

Elizabeth BE. Lea survived her husband nearly thirty 
years, preserving her Christian cheerfulness through- 
out vicissitude, sorrow and suffering. She placed 
her dependance for spiritual sustenance on the mer- 
cies of her Heavenly Father. 

Her health had been in an uncertain condition for 
along time before her death, and she had discon- 
tinued her activity in these affairs in which she once 
bore a conspicuous part; but her interest in the com- 
panionship and conversation of her friends, and a be- 
nevolent concern for those who were amongst the 
poor and afflicted, ceased only with her existence. 

Throughout her protracted indisposition, and the 
days and nights of sickness, which made a part of 
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her portion, she was patient, and willing to accept of 
consolation from every source of comfort within her 
reach. She was an attentive reader of the Holy 
Scriptures, and frequently spoke of the pleasure she 
derived from their perusal. A day or two before she 
died, she asked one of her daughters to read to her 
the one hundred and sixteenth Psalm, and was refresh- 
ed by her contemplations on the experience of its in- 
spired author. 


As she lived, so she died. She may be said to have 
been made a partaker in the joys, “with which the 
stranger doth not intermeddle,” and at the age of 
sixty-five years has finished her course in peace. 


Diep, In Philadelphia, at the residence of Samuel 
Caley, on Fourth-day morning, lst mo. 5th, of pleuro- 
pneumonia, Carouine, wife of Amos Willets, of the 
city of New York, aged 64 years. 

Seldom has one been removed from our midst, 
whose influence for good was more widely extended, 
or whose loss will be more deeply felt. Her faithful 
adherence to the principlesshe professed—her con- 
sistent and self-denying life—ber loving spirit and her 
obedience to the call of her Master, verify the de- 
claration, that “the path of the just is asa shining 
light, that shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day.” Under the pressure of bodily infirmity, she 
left her home for a brief visit to Philadelphia, as com- 
panion to her beloved friend, Rachael Hicks, in her 
visits to the families of Friends composing the Month- 
ly Meetings of that city. For three days only was she 
engaged in this labor of love, when she was stricken 
with the disease which so rapidly terminated her life. 
Though suffering greatly from bodily prostration, her 
miad continued remarkably clear and active, and she 
gave ample evidence that her faith was anchored on 
that immutable “ Rock,” which bas been the “ saint’s 
rest” in all generations. Not a word of repining or 
complaint escaped her during the progress of her 
malady; no longings for the home she had left; no 
fears as to the result of her illness. ‘TI feel entire 
peace,” was her language,—‘let it terminate as it 
may—I have done my work inthe daytime.” An 
atmosphere of heavenly peace pervaded her sick 
chamber. ‘‘I have not,” she said, “been called to 
espouse the cause of righteousness publicly, but I 
have been called to a life of consistency.” ‘Some 
plead as an excuse for their disobedience that others 
do thus and so’—“ but what is that to thee? follow 
thou me.” Her last audible words were, ‘I see that 
there is a mansion prepared for me.” The gates of 
the Celestial City were, no doubt, even then open to 
her purified vision, and through them we believe she 
bas entered unto “that rest which is prepared for 
the children of God.” 


Ist mo. 7th, 1859. 


QUIET WAY OF BUILDING UP CHARACTER. 


‘¢ You may dazzle men’s eyes with large enter- 
prises in philanthropy, but possess nothing of 
the philanthropic sji:it; and so you may do- 
nothing wonderful in your whole life, yet, from 
your constant inward striving after holiness, the 
temple of God may at length stand in all its 
beauty in your heart. The mighty floods you 
see holden in mid-air, went not up with great 
commotion and fearful display, but ascended in 
invisible drops upon the sunbeams ; and it is but 
a slow perspiring from the hills that supplies the 
earth’s exaustless fountain.” 
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TEACHERS’ QUALIFICATIONS. 


Cheerfulness should bea prominent virtue of the 
teacher. This we are aware isa qualification 
natural to some, while others are continully cross 
and peevish ; but it is one that can be cultivated 
to some extent, and should be by him who lacks 
it. Cheerfulness in the teacher will beget cheer- 
fulness in the scholar, and everything must pro- 
gress faster und more pleasantly than where there 
is a lack of this element. The teacher should at 
all times be generous, free, and candid with his 
pupils ; for in no way can these excellent quali- 
ties be tayght as well as by exumple; ’tis in 
this way that they are apt to leave more lasting 
and enduring impressions. There is a nobleness 
of mind found in all, that gives a hearty response 
tothe same qualities in others; and no where 
perhaps is this to be found oftener than among 
children, and in no way can that principle be 
awakened as well as by example. We repeat it, 
be generous and frank with your scholars, for in 
this way you win all that is noble in their natures 
to your side, and then your influence to govern 
is all powerful. This L have tried, and found 
by my own experience that it is effectual in 
winning those that were formerly vicious and ill- 
tempered, to ways of honor and obedience ; one 
indeed told me that I was the first teacher that 
ever believed he was, or could be anything but 
the bad boy he had always been ;—that he had 
always been the worst boy in school till he found 
some one that would trust him—some one that 
would place confidence in him. Then let us by 
our example, by our own confidence, endeavor to 
arouse that principle of honor. Let us awaken 
if possible those intelligent feelings of the heart, 
which if once awakened, will continue to bright- 
en till they shall be an honor to themselves, 
and an ornament tosociety. In all schoolsthere 
are those in whom the sense of honor is not high, 
but the number is comparatively small to what 
is generally supposed ; and by appealing to their 
sense of honor, although it may be small, will of- 
ten awaken the principle that has nearly burned 
out, and the number be continually diminished. 
To do this effectually, can only be done by those 
who possess it themselves ; and by those who 
have a strong sympathy and affection for chil- 
dren ; hence the necessity that the teacher should 
be a lover of children. He that has this love 
will unconsciously feel an interest in his pupils 
that will enable him to bear with their faults— 
sympathise with them in their troubles—help 
them in efforts—and endeavor to make the intri- 
cate plain. To cheer the timid—check the bold 
—to overcome with gentleness, and subdue with 
kindness. This love of children will make the 
qualification of patience more easy to acquire, 
and render the hours spent in school less tedious. 

One who has not this love naturally ; one who 
is vexed by every minor offence, impatient if his 
pupils do not progress as rapidly as he could 
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wish, should never assume the office of teacher. 
One that is indifferent to their welfare, may by 
a strong conviction of duty, prove faithful to his 
trust ; but in such cases the labour is performed 
more as a task, than from any real love for the 
profession.—The one does it because he is paid 
for doing it; the other from pure love of the 
employment. 

The teacher should be a true Jover of justice, 
and practice it at all times. Children are deli- 
cately sensitive to any and all acts of injustice on 
the part of the teacher. The very nature of the 
child rebels against it; an instance of it will 
wound his sense of honor—close his heart against 
the teacher’s influence, and do much toward 
alienating his confidence. He cannot be made 
to believe hima good man, who will punish at 
one time, what at others he passes by unnoticed. 
The teacher then should be just, in order that he 
may gain and retain the confidence of his pupils. 
He should be quick to perceive, and ready at all 
times to administer it. This I am aware is no 
easy matter, but upon it depends in a great mea- 
sure his success. There may be cases when it 
would be almost impossible to be strictly just, 
because it is impossible at all times to know the 
motives of those to whom justice is to be adminis- 
tered; and in such cases he should show the 
scholar that he cannot from the very nature of 
the case render justice to all. The sentiment of 
justice is of so great importance in the affairs of 
every day life—the occasions for its use are so 
frequent, that a teacher’s duty is certainly not 
performed unless he make it one of the first ele- 
ments in forming the character of his pupils. 
Let no outward appearance, no pecuniary advan- 
tages swerve us from our purpose—take the same 
interest in the poor boy, that we would in the 
rich one, showing our pupils that they should be 
above letting the outward appearance influence 
the mind. 

When the real lover of justice thorougly in- 
stills this principle into the minds of his pupils, 
then may we expect to see the same principle 
pervading society at large, for it is in the school- 
room that mind is to be impressed,and started in 
the road to usefulness. The teacher should have 
a clear, quick perception of what is right, and 
then perform it, not because it may be the easiest 
but because it is right, and refrain from wrong, 
from the fact that it is wrong.—Delaware Co. 
American. 


‘‘NOT OF THE DEAD, BUT OF THE LIVING.” 


That wasa beautiful idea expressed by a 
Christian lady, on her death-bed in reply to a 
remark of her brother, who was taking leave of 
her to return to his distant residence, that he 
should probably never meet her in the land of 
the living. She answered: “ Brother, I trust 
we shall meet in the landof theliving. We are 
now in the land of the dying. ” 
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For the North American and U. 8. Gazette. 
THE ABORIGINES OF OUR COUNTRY. 


What an injuredrace arethey! We hearthem 
called savages. What a revolting word ! If 
they are savages, let us look at home and see 
what portion of the blame of their present condi- 
tion rests with us. Uncivilized truly were they, 
- when, nearly two centuries ago, the white men 
landed on these shores. And how were these 
strangers received? Where no aggressive mea- 
sures were pursued, we believe it will be found 
that they were always hospitably welcomed. 
But what tragic tales, yet true, have been told 


and recorded of the returns made for the kind- | 


ness oftheir unsuspecting hosts. Fromtheshock- 
ing injustice and cruelty to Montezuma, down to 
the present time, what details of wrong are found 
in the history of the red man! And who were 
they who committed these outrages? Who were 
they who gave them no resting place on this side 
of the Mississippi? Who, for the most paltry 
returns, have deprived them ofall the wide and 
far reaching territory from the Atlantic ocean 
to that mighty river? We well may blush to 
answer: men professing to be Christians—to be 
followers of Him who said, “ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them !’’ Men boasting, too of civilization, and 
of living in a land of liberty—having in their far- 
famed constitution those remarkable words, “ that 
all men are created free and equal ;”—-we may 
blush—yea, we may indeed tremble—for our 
country, when weremember that God is just, and 
that His “ justice will not sleep forever.’ One 
solitary and noble instance of kind treatment, 


and of benevolent feeling toward the rude natives | 


of our own Pennsylvania, was conspicuous in the 
conduct of its noble founder, who, landing on 
the shores of what was then the Indian’s country, 
brought only peace and comfort, and in whose 
footsteps cruelty and rapacity never followed. 
The prosperity of the great commonwealth which 
he founded, was not fostered by thetears or the 
blood of the natives of the forest, with whom he 
made a treaty which was never broken, and his 
name will be held in everlasting remembrance. 

But what are we ofthis generation doing for 
this abused and hunted race, “ whonever refused 
to the white man a place to spread his blanket !” 
It may be truly said of us, that other men la- 
bored, and we have entered (not into their labors) 
but into the reward of their labors. Have we 
not been dwelling in our comfortable homes, sit- 
ting by our fire-sides, and forgetting the wrongs 
of the red men? Or ifa pang has sometimes 
been produced by the details of their misery, 
what efforts have we made on their behalf? 
Truly there are many whose 

ears are pain’d 
Whose souls are sick with every-day’s report 
Of wrong and outrage, with which Earth is filled. ” 


These feel that on the national escutcheon 
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there are two foul blots—injustice to the Indian 
and oppression to the African. Would that both 
these were washed away! If we believe that 
“ national sins require national punishments, that 
possessions acquired and objects attained by un- 
righteous means, will sooner or later prove a 
curse to those who have thus sought them,” let 
us use our efforts to avert the evil. What shall 
these efforts be ? is the question. What can we 
do in this great cause of philanthropy? Truly 
we feel that a great responsibility is resting upon 
usasa nation, but as individuals we are powerless. 
Our voices cannot be lifted up iu the halls of 
legislation ; we cannot prevent the building of 
forts and sending armies of extermination ; we 
cannot stay the hand of the border ruffian, who, 
without provocation, aims his rifle at his fellow 
beings whom the one universal Father has cover- 
ed with a red or copper colored skin. 

Are they, then, to be wholly exterminated ? 
Is our fair fame as a great republic to be tarnish- 
ed by such a foul blot ? and where is the glory of 
a victory over the weak and powerless ? 

Hunted and peeled as they have been by our 
people, what has our civilization done for them ? 
What confidence can they have in those who 
have driven them out of their far-spread domains? 
And what marvel is it that it has been a difficult 
task to gain them over to our religion or to such 
a civilization? Doubtless, whether they can 
read the Bible or not, they judge a tree “ by its 
fruita. ” 

They have frequently been told that their great 
father, the President, wanted more land for his 
white children, and that he must have it. More 
than half the continent between the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans has now been wrested from them, 
and isthere to be noend to our thirst for territory ? 
Our individual efforts might seem futile, but if 
the voice of this great city of Penn could be 
lifted up in their behalf, and united with by our 
sister cities, would they not be heard in the halls 
of our nation—would there not be found there 
hearts to feel not only for these red brethren of 
ours, but for ourselves, that we may be clear of 
their blood in the great day of account? It is 
not yet too late to save them from annihilation. 
Let an effort be made then, during the present 
winter— 

“Before they all have passed away, 
That noble race and brave, 
Whose white canoes have vanished 
From off the crystal wave— 
But whose name is on our waters, 
And we may not wash it out.” 


Let our voices be heard, and our influence 
given, on the side of justice and mercy. Let us 
not be looking to the extermination of the great 
nations who once roamed free as the air over 
this vast continent; but let us treat them as 
fellow beings and fellow heirs of immortality ; let 
us not rest satisfied without doing all we can to 
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recompense them for the great wrongs they have 
suffered at the hands of the white man ; let us 
show the world one great example of a rude na- 
tion civilized and saved from destruction ! 

J USTITIA. 


Nore. There has been one in our city, and he 
is expected here again, who is advocating the cause 
of justice and mercy, and uttering a plea for the Red 
man. We hope he will be heard by our citizens, and 
that the cause of humanity will not be pleaded among 
us in vain. 

spaicecia 
[From Life Ilustrated.] 
THE IMPORTANCE OF SLEEP. 


“ Come sleep, oh, sleep! the certain knot of peace, 
The baiting-place of wit, the balm of woe ; 
The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner’s release, 
The impartial judge between the high and low.” 
Sir Puirip Sipney. 


“While I am asleep I have neither fear nor hope, 
neither trouble nor glory ; and blessings on him who 
invented sleep, the mantle that covers all human 
thoughts; the food that appeases hunger; the drink 
that quenches thirst; the fire that warms cold; the 
cold that moderates heat; and lastly, the general coin 
that purchases all things ; the balance and weight that 
makes the shepherd equal to the king, and the 
simple to the wise.” 


About one third of the life of man is spent in 
sleep. He who lives to reach the age of three 
score years and ten, will have spent more than 


twenty-three years of this period in unconscious 


repose. This simple fact alone is sufficient to 
proclaim the overwhelming importance of sound 
refreshing sleep to the health, happiness and 
longevity of man. 

But the personal experiences of each indivi- 
dual speak still more impressively upon this sub- 
ject, because they appeal ‘to his sensations. De- 
prived, even for a single night, of the balmy in- 
fluences of 

“ Tired nature’s sweet restorer,” 


we are oppressed with languor and exhaustion. 
But long-continued wakefulness disorders the 
whole system. The appetite becomes impaired, 
the digestion weakened, the secretions diminish- 
ed or changed, the mind dejected, the nervous 
system exhausted, and soon waking dreams oc- 
cur and strange phantoms appear, which at first 
may be transient, but which ultimately take pos- 
session of the mind, and madness or death ensues. 
A writer in the American Journal of Insanity 
thus speaks : 
_ “ We wish we could impress upon all the vast 
importance of securing sound and abundant 
sleep ; if so, we should feel that we had done an 
immense good to our fellow beings, not merely 
in preventing insanity, but other diseases also. 
‘The origin of much of the nervousness and 
impaired health of individuals who are not de- 
cidedly sick, is owing to a want of sufficient and 
quietsleep. To procure this should be the study 
of every one. It is to be feared that the great 
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praise of early rising has had this bad effeect— 
to make some believe that s/eep was of but little 
consequence. 

‘“« We have heretofore stated that in our opin- 
ion the most frequent and immediate cause of 
insanity, and one of the most important to guard 
against, is the want of sleep. Indeed, so rarely 
do we see a recent case of insanity that is not 
preceded by want of sleep, that it is regarded as 
almost asure precursor of mental derangement. 

‘‘ Notwithstanding strong hereditary predis- 
position, ill health, loss of kindred or property, 
insanity rarely results, unless the exciting causes 
are such as to produce a loss of sleep. A mother 
loses her only child, the merchant his fortune 
—the politician, the scholar, the enthusiast, may 
have their minds powerfully excited and disturb- 
ed ; yet if they sleep well they will not become 
insane. No advice is so good, therefore, to those 
who have recovered from an attack, or to those 
who are in delicate health, as that of securing by 
all means sound, regular, and refreshing sleep.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Review of the weather, &c., for TWELFTH month. 
1857. 1858. 


Rain during some portion of the 24 h’rs, ds. 5 ds. 
do. allor nearly allday, . . .. . . ; 
WOW, «§ « © « «@ 6 & % 

Cloudy without storms, . 
Ordinary clear,. .. . 14 § 
31 
1857. 


Mean Temperature of the month per Pennsylvania 
Hospital, ‘ 40 25 deg. 37:43 deg 
Highest, “ during és : i 64 ¢¢ 
Lowest, “ ts a i 
Rain during the month, 65 i 4.50 in. 
Deaths daring the month counting four current weeks 
foreach year, . 663 715. 


The average of the mean Temperatures of this month 
for the past sixty-nine years has been 32:14 deg. 

The highest, “ during that entire period, 1852, 41 “ 

The lowest, “ “ - “ “ 1832, 25 “ 


TEMPERATURES, XC. 


From the above it will be seen, that the 
month under review, of this year, has been about 
four and an half degrees above the average tor 
sixty-nine years past, though about two and three 
quarters lower than the same month of last 
year. 


On the tenth of this year the ponds in the 
vicinity of Germantown were frozen over, and 
Kelly’s Dam, on the Chestnut Hill Railroad, 
was covered with skaters ; while at Island Point, 
Vermont, at sunrise of the same day, the ther- 
mometer stood at 12 degrees below zero! 

By a blunder of the writer, a transposition 
and omission occurred in the Summary of the 
Fall Temperatures printed in the Intelligencer 
last month, which will be found correct below. 
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FALL TEMPERATURES. 


Mean temp. of the three Full-months of 1858, 55-93 deg. 
“ “ “ “ “ “ 1857, 55°80 “ 
Average Fall Temperature for the past 
sixty-nine years, ‘ 54°42 = 
Highest, “ during  =1850—58.16 - 
Lowest, “ ‘ “  1827—49°33 “ 


J. M. E. 
Philadelphia, 1st mo. 4th, 1859. 


ONLY A YEAR. 
BY H. B, STOWE. 
One year ago—a ringing voice, 
A clear blue eye, 
And clustering curls of sunny bair, 
Too fair to die! 


Only a year—no voice, no smile, 
No glance of eye, 

No clustering curls of golden hair, 
Fair but to die. 


One year ago—what love, what schemes 
Far into life! 

What joyous hopes, what bigh resolves, 
What generous strife ! 


The silent picture on the wall, 
The burial stone— 

Of all that beauty, lifs and joy, 
Remain alone! 


One year—one year—one little year, 
And so much gone! 

And yet the even flow of life 
Moves calmly on. 


The grave grows green, the flowers bloom fair 
Above the head; 

No sorrowing tint of leaf or spray 
Says he is dead. 


No pause or hush of merry birds 
Their song above, 

Tells us how coldly sleeps below 
The form we love. 


Where hast thou been this year, beloved? 
What hast thou seen ? 

What visions fair, what glorious life 
Where hast thou been? 


The veil! the veil! so thin, so strong 
’T wixt us and thee; 

The mystic veil! when shall it fall 
That we may see! 


* * * x * 


Lord of the liviag and the dead, 
Our Saviour dear, 

We lay in silence at thy feet 
This sad, sad year! 


AVIS. 

Dr. Holmes told the story of the heroine of his 
poem *‘ Avis,” in the last A/lantic, at the close of a 
lecture in Charlestown recently. It seems that a lit- 
tle colored girl was brought to the State Industrial 
School for Girls, at Lancaster, in such a state of dis- 
ease as to present a most revolting spectacle to all 
connected with the establishment. It seemed as if 
nobody would care to touch her or could look at her 
without disgust or dread. Under these circumstances, 
“ Avis” volunteered to take charge of her, and did 
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so night and day, * giving body and soul to her,” as 


Dr. Holmes says, until she was restored to life and 
health. 


I may not rightly call thy name,— 
Alas! thy forehead never knew 
The kiss that happier children claim, 

Nor glistened with baptismal dew. 


Daughter of want and wrong and woe, 
I saw thee with thy sister band, 

Snatched from the whirlpool’s narrowing flow, 
By Mercy’s strong yet trembling hand. 


“ Avis.”—With Saxon eye and cheek, 
At once a woman and a child, 
The Saint uncrowned I came to seek 
Drew near to greel us,—spoke and smiled. 


God gave that sweet sad smile she wore, 
All wrong to shame, all souls to win,— 
A beavenly sun-beam sent before 
Her footsteps through a world of sin. 


“ And whois Avis?” Hear the tale 
The calm-voiced matrons gravely tell, 

The story known through all the vale, 
Where Avis and her sisters dwell. 


With the lost children running wild, 
Strayed from the hand of human care, 
They find one little refuse child, 
Left helpless in its poisoned lair. 


The primal mark is on her face, 

The chattel stamp,—the pariah-stain 
That follows still her hunted race, 

The curse without the crime of Cain. 


How shall our smooth-turned phrase relate 
The little suffering outcast’s ail? 

Not Lazarus at the rich man’s gate, 
So turned the rose-wreathed revellers pale. 


Ah, veil the living death from sight, 
That wounds our beauty-loving eye ! 
The children turn in selfish fright, 
The whito-lipped nurses hurry by. 


Take her, dread Angel! Break in love 
This bruised reed and make it thine! 
No voice descended from above, 
But Avis answered “ She is mine.” 


The task that dainty menials spurn, 
The fair young girl has made her own; 
Her heart shall teach, her band shall learn 
The toils, the duties yet unknown. 


So Love and Death in lingering strife 
Stand face to face from day to day, 

Still battling for the spoil of Life, 
While the slow seasons creep away. 


Love conquers Death ; the prize is won ; 
See to her joyous bosom pressed 

The dusky daughter of the sun, 
The bronze against the marble breast ! 


Her task is done; no voice divine 

Has crowned her deed with saiutly fame ; 
No eye can see the auriole shine 

That rings her brow with heavenly flame. 


Yet what has holy page more sweet, 
Or what bad woman’s love more fair, 
When Mary clasped ber Saviour’s feet, 
With flowing eyes and streaming hair? 
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Meek child of sorrow, walk unknown, 
The Angel of that earthly throng, 
And let thine image live alone 
To hallow this unstudied song ! 


FIRST IDEA OF EVERYTHING. 
Concluded from p. 687. 


The leech and parasite fishes bled men before 
Sangrado’s time, and the gnat and many other 
insects furnished lancets to cupping-glasses. 
Gas pipes and drains were pre-formed in the 
blood-vessels and leaf-veins; the first valves 
were made in the blood-receiving heart; and 
trap-doors, shutting only one way were set 
across sundry internal passages of the mamma- 
lian world. The flood-gates of locks and docks 
might have been long ago studied in the two 
cartilaginous plates set at the back of the croco- 
dile’s mouth, by which he can shut off all com- 
munication between his mouth and throat; 
thus, while holding his prey under water, still 
being able to breathe ; and the first idea of the 
iron girders of the Crystal Palace came ( we 
believe confessedly,) from a study of the girders 
stretched across and supporting the under side of 
the huge leaf of the Victoria regia. Our sharp- 
shooters and scouts and riflemen dress them- 
selves to be as undistinguishable as possible 
when out in action, or while lyingin wait ; long 
ago the young turbot did the same, when he 
took the hue of the sand whereon he rests: and 
following the same law, the chameleon fish 
becomes a brownish purple in deep water and 
yellowish green in shallow. The spectre insects 
and walking leaves of the East are the very 
copies of the things among which they dwell— 
like dead leaves or dried up twigs, like green 
leaves or perambulating buds—every one of 
them; and the tropical spiders, that live in 
crevices and holes, are dingy and dirty, while 
those hiding among the flowers are as bright as 
the flowers themselves.* The sportsman dresses 
himself in a certain brown or grey, known to the 
tailoring world, ignorant of the why and stumb- 
ling by chance on first principles, as fitted for 
his purposes; but the red grouse and the red 
deer were heath-colored before tailors fashioned 
their celebrated sporting suits, and the lapwing 
and the curlew laid their eggs like in color to 
the pasture that was tohide them. Before, too, 
the axiom of like from like had obtained in our 
breeding studs, Nature had set us a very beauti- 
ful example of the law in her pine forests, if in 
nothing else. The Norway spruce bears cones 
like itself, thin, tall, and elegant ; the stone pine 
—great, broad-based, and pyramidal—has cones 
broad and apexial ; Coulter’s pine is round and 
heavy and bulky—so are its cones; while the 


*See also Spiders in Disguise, Household Words, 
Vol. 3, page. 
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cluster pine is perfect in proportion and perfect 
in expression of strength—the monarch and 
the leafy Jove of the forest pinery. 

The insect world is overwhelming in types of 
forms and fashions and arts and sciences, in 
present use. Carpenter and mason, wood-stainer 
and shell-box maker are to be seen any day 
among the bees and wasps, the ants and the 
caddis-worms. Cells were hung with scarlet- 
leaf upholstery before we put up our curtains, 
or knew the value of brilliant colors in gloomy 
places ; and nests and breeding cells were lined 
with the softest moss and most silky fibres, 
while human infants wailed in undressed cow- 
hides, or hitched up as papooses, stared blankly 
on their savage mothers, roasting roots in heated 
ashes. 

In nothing have we orignated ideas, in nothing 
have we created. Even Baptista Porta’s myth- 
ical monsters, so long received among national 
and nursery creeds, are now known to have 
been uncreate even in imagination, and to have 
been simply varieties of species, or hybrids, 
exaggerated by ignorance or superstition. Man 
has thus been indebted to Nature for the very 
models of his invented lies. His three great 
types of political society, the monarchial, oli- 
garchial, and democratic, may be found among 
insect and other communities, not enrolled in 
historic records ; and every moral characteristic 


he possesses finds its prototype among creatures 


of lower intelligence. The forethought of the 
ant, the activity of the bee, the faithfulness of 
the dog, the stupid ferocity of the buffalo, the 
cruel foulness of the hyena, and the savage rage 
of the tiger, are they not all emblems of man’s 
moral state? Are there not also among us in- 
dividuals who hiss at, nothing like frightened 
geese; who cackle, for all the world to hear, 
over their diminutive eggs; who thrust their 
heads into holes, and fancy no one sees their 
tail-feathers sticking out; who bray as loud as 
lions roar, because the wind is in the Kast, or 
the rain is coming from the South; who strut 
to their own shadows like peacocks in the sun, 
and prowl about their neighbors’ hen roosts like 
foxes in the night? Do we not all know of 
patient camels, bearing their weary loads with 
sad pathetic faces void of complaint; and of 
proud, shy horses, with soft mouths and irritable 
nerves, who have to be coaxed into prancing in 
their harness? Is there a schoolboy or an office- 
man among us who cannot name the dogged 
bullock, plodding under the yoke, the race-horse, 
who breaks his heart in emulation, the brave 
dog harnessed to too heavy a truck, the monkey 
who only imitates for mischief, and can never 
be brought to usefulness or good? Have we 
no patriarchal goats among us, and placid milch- 
cows? Are there not in all congregations of 
men, sheep who follow where the bell-wether 
leads; and is not the black bird scouted or 
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picked to death by his brethren among swans, | more rational and softened shape, we do not pre- 
as among Christians? Do not ants make slaves, sent so many angles for the rough attrition of 
and are there not in apiaries and formicaries the world. Likewise, with the eye of that faith 
knights templars, and amazons, warlike vestals, | already referred to, we have come to view life in 
and monks militant, as there have been among its entirety, instead of agonizingly puzzling over 
men? Is there never a sleek tabby with velvet its disjointed parts, which are not, and were 
paws and deadly claws among the purring spin-| never meant to be made wholly clear to mortal 
sters of a social tea? Is there never snuglyjeye. And that calm twilight, which by nature’s 
coiled up on the ministerial benches, a rat who/ kindly law so soon begins to creep over the past, 
left a falling house and an adverse cause? [s/ throws over all things a softened coloring which 
the lion, jealous and unapproachable, without altogether transcends and forbids regret. I sup- 
human compeer both in the West and East? Is} pose there is hardly any woman with a good 
the ibis the only scavenger of the cities; andj heart and clear conscience, who does not feel on 
has not even the crocodile his faithful, humble|}the whole the infinite truth of the following 
friend? Was a spider’s net never spun in a| verses. 
lawyer’s office ? and to what dried-up anatomies |“ ‘Do ye think of the days that are gone, Jeanie, 
does not the Court of Chancery reduce its fat-| As ye sit by your fire at night? _ 
test blue-bottles? Other societies, besides those | Po ye wish that the morn would bring back the time, 
lines. avenge themselves on When your heart and your step were so light? 
of crows and starlings, § cm ‘I think of the days that are gone, Robin, 
their offending members; the mantis is not the} And of all that I joyed in them; 
only hypocrite of pious seeming and deadly| But the brightest that ever arose on me, 
intent,—there are men like white ants, who| ! have never wished back again.’” 
undermine your rooftree, and eat away the heart} «.p, ye think of the hopes that are gone, Jeanie, 
of your trusty staff, so that when you lean your) As ye sit by your fire at night? 
weight on it youare flung prostrate on the ground; | Do ye gather them up as they faded fast, 
and there are men like musk-rats who taint and} Like buds with an early blight ?” ; 
‘I think of the hopes that are gone, Robin 
pollute wherever they ee And I mourn not their stay was fleet ; ; 
Turn where we will for science, for art, for} por they fell as the leaves of the red rose fall, 
poetic imagery, for human characteristics, we} And were even in falling, sweet.’ 
still find prototypes and models in Nature. She 
is in trath the omnipotent mother whom once As ye ait by your fre at night? 
the Ephesians typified as their Diana; the foun-| po ye wish they were round you again once more, 
tain head and well-spring of all life, and all] By the hearth that they made so bright.’ 
intelligence. ‘I think of the friends that are gone, Robin, 
And the more we truly know of Nature, the], They are dear to my heart as then: 
Sr ai ut the best and the dearest among them all, 
greater must be the admiration and wonder, and I have never wished back again !'” 
the more profound the humility with which we 


pass from her to her Creator. 


‘Do ye think of the friends that are gone, Jeanie, 


Added to all these reasons, contentment, faith, 
cheerfulness, and the natural calming down of 


WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 


GROWING OLD. 


(Concluded from page 684.) 


both passions and emotions, which give a woman 
greater capacity for usefulness in middle life than 
in any previous portion of her existence, is 


another—her greater independence. By the 

1t is said that we suffer less as we grow older, | time she has arrived at the half of those three- 
that pain, like joy, becomes dull by repetition, | score years-and-ten, which form the largest avail- 
or by the callousness that comes with years. In| able limit of active life, she will generally have 
one sense this is true. If there is no joy like} become in the best sense of the term her own 
the joy of youth, the rapture of a first love, the| mistress. I do not mean as regards exemption 
thrill of a first ambition, God’s great mercy has| from family ties and restrictions, for this sort of 
also granted that there is no anguish like youth’s| liberty is sadder than bondage, but she will be 
pain ; so total, so hopeless, blotting out earth and| mistress over herself—she will have learned to 
heaven, falling down upon the whole being like a| understand herself, mentally aud bodily. Nor 
stone. This never comes in after life, because! is this last a small advantage, for it often takes 
the sufferer, if he or she have lived to any pur-| years to comprehend, and act upon when com- 
pose at all, has learned that God never meant|prehended, the physical peculiaritfes of one’s 
any human being to be crushed under any/ own constitution. Much valetudinarianism among 
calamity like a blind worm under a stone. women arises from ignorance or neglect of the 

For lesser evils, the fact that our interests} commonest sanitary laws; and indifference to 
gradually take a wider range, allows more scope | that grand preservative of a healthy body, a well 
for the healing power of compensation. Also} controlled healthy mind. Both of these are more 
our strongest idiosyncrasies, our loves, hates,|attainable in middle age than youth ; and, there- 
sympathies and prejudices, having assumed alfore, the sort of happiness they bring—a solid, 
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useful, available happiness—is more in her power 
then, than at any earlier period. 

And why? Because she has ceased to think 
principally of herself and her own pleasures ; 
because, as I tried to show in a former chapter, 
happiness itself has become to her an accidental 
thing, which the good God may give or withhold 
as He sees most fit for her—most adapted to the 
work for which He means to use her in her 
generation. This conviction of being at once 
an active and a passive agent, self-working, 
worked through, and worked upon—is surely 
consecration enough to form the peace, nay, the 
happiness, of any good woman’s life: enough, 
be it ever so solitary, to sustain it until the end. 

In what manner such a conviction should be 
carried out, no one individual can venture to ad- 
vise. Women’s work isin this age, if unde- 
fined, almost unlimited, when the woman her- 
selfso chooses. She alone can be a law unto 
herself ; deciding, acting according to the cir- 
cumstances in which her lot is placed. 

And have we not many who do so act ? Women 
of property, whose name is a proverb for gener- 
ous and wise charities—whose riches, carefully 
guided, flow into unnumerable channels, fresh- 
ening the whole land. Women of rank and in- 
fluence, who use both, or lay aside both in the 
simplest humility, for labors of love which level, 
or rather raise, all classes to one common sphere 
of womanhood. And many others of whom the 
world knows nothing, who have taken the wisest 
course that any unmarried woman can take, and 
made for themselves a home and position : some, 
as the ladies Bountiful of a country neighborhood ; 
some, as elder sisters, on whom has fallen the 
bringing up of whole families, and to whom has 
tacitly been accorded the headship of the same, 
by the love and respect of more than one genera- 
tion thereof; and some as writers, painters, and 
professional women generally, who make the most 
of the special gift apparently allotted to them, 
believing that, be it great or small, it is not 
theirs either to lose or to waste, but that they 
must one day render up to the Master His own, 
with usury. 

Would that, instead of educating our young 
girls with the notion that they are to be wives, 
or nothing—matrons, with an acknowledged 
position and duties, or with no position and du- 
ties at all—we couid instil into them the prin- 
ciple that, above and before all, they are to be 
women—women whose character is of their own 
making, and whose lot lies in their own hands. 

* * * . * * 


But after the season of growing old, there 
comes to a few the time of old age ; the withered 
face, the failing strength, the bodily powers 
gradually sinking into incapacity for both use- 
fulness aud enjoyment ; I will not say but that 
this season has its sad aspect toa woman who 
has never married ; and who, as her own genera- 
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tion dies out, probably has long since died out, 
retains no longer, nor can expect to retain, any 
flesh and blood claim upon a single human being. 
When all the downward ties which give to the 
decline of line a rightful comfort, and the inter- 
est in the new generation which brightens it with 
a perpetual hope, are to her either unknown, or 
indulged in chiefly on one side. Of course there 
are exceptions where an aunt has been almost like 
a mother, and a loving and loveable great aunt is 
as important a personage as any grandmother. 

But I speak of things in general. It is a con- 
dition to which a single woman must make up 
her mind, that the close of her days will be more 
or less solitary. 

Yet there is a solitude which old age feels to 
be as natural and satisfying as that rest which 
seems such an irksomeness to youth, but which 
gradually grows into the best blessing of our 
lives ; and there is another solitude, so full of 
peace and hope, that it is like Jacob’s sleep in 
the wilderness at the foot of the ladder of angels. 


“ All things are less dreadful than they seem.” 


And it may be that the extreme loneliness 
which, viewed afar off, appears to an unmarried 
woman as one of the saddest of the inevitable 
results of her lot, shall by that time have lost all 
its pain, and be regarded but as the quiet, 
dreamy hour “between the lights,” when the 
day’s work is done, and we lean back closing our 
eyes, to think it all over before we finally go to 
rest, or to look forward in faith and hope unto 
the coming morning. 

A finished life—a life wwich has made the 
best of all the materials granted to it, and through 
which, be its web dark or bright, its pattern 
clear or clouded, can now be traced plainly the 
hand of the Great Designer ; surely this is worth 
living for? Andthough at its end it may be some- 
what lonely; though a servant’s and not a 
daughter’s arm may guide the failing step; 
though most likely it will be stranger’s only who 
come about the dying bed; still, such a life is 
not to be pitied, for it is a completed life. It has 
fulfilled its appointed course, and returns to the 
Giver of all breath, pure as He gave it. Nor will 
He forget it when he counteth up His jewels. 


STEEL PENS. 


The immensity of this manufacture is hardly 
conceivable, yet it is a source of industry and 
wealth to a large number of enterprising and in- 


genious manufacturers. The number of steel 
pen sanntally produced in Birmingham, England, 
is said to be upwards of one thousand millions. 
One establishment has the distinctive marks of 
five hundred different dealers in all parts of Eng- 
land, as well as on the continents of Europe and 
America, for whom the pens are manufactured 
according to order. The method of forming the 
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pen or nib from the metal is rapid and curious. 
It is thus described: The sheets of steel are re- 
duced to the requisite tenuity by successive tran- 
sits through the rolling mill operations tended 
by men and boys. When reduced to the thin- 
ness of a steel pen, length about two feet, breadth 
two and a half to three inches, the sheets 
are ready for punching out the blanks. The 
process is performed with great rapidity, one girl 
of average industry and dexterity being able to 
punch out about one hundred gross a day. The 
next operation is to place the blank in a concave 
die, on which aslight touch from a convex punch 
produces the requisite shape—that of a semi- 
tube. The slits and apertures to increase the 
elasticity and the maker’s or venders’s name or 
mark are produced by a similar tool. Previous- 
ly, however, the pen undergoes a variety of other 
processes. When complete, all but the slit, it 
is soft and pliable, and my be bent or twisted in 
the hand like a piece of thin lead. Being collect- 
ed in grosses or great grosses, the pens are 
thrown into little iron square boxes and placed 
in a furnace, where they remain till box and pen 
are of a white heat. ‘They are then taken out 
and thrown hissing hot into pails or tanks of oil, 
when they may be broken like so many wafers ; 
after draining, they are made to revolve rapidly 
in a perforated cylinder. 


THE SLAVE CARGO OF THE WANDERER. 


The Augusta Despatch has the following :— 
‘¢ We Jearn on good authority, that the original 
cargo’consisted of 420, and that not one of them 
died or was seriously ill on the passage. It is 
supposed that the Wanderer acted only as a de- 
coy boat, and that the vessel that brought them 
is at large. Citizens of our city are probably 
interested in the enterprise, and those brought 
up the river are supposed to be their share of 
the spoils, and have been distributed on their 
plantations. It is quietly hinted that this is the 
third cargo landed by the same company during 
the last six months. 

“One of our citizens has bought a slave from 
the lot recently landed just below the city, for 
which he paid two hundred and fifty dollars. He 
is a stout boy, about fourteen years old, and con- 
siderable curiosity has been manifested, this 
morning, to see the ‘ distinguished visitor.’ ”’ 

The Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer says :—‘ One 
of the negroes from the Wanderer was brought 
to this city on Monday, by a gentleman who 
obtained him from the lot carried up the Sa- 
vannah river. He is represented to be a likely 
and very tractable young fellow.” 


Insults, says a modern philosopher, are like 
counterfeit money; we can’t hinder their being 
offered, but we are not compelled to take them. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


The proceedings of a recent public gatheriag at 
Manchester, England, were telegraphed to London by 
the Electric and International Telegraph Company. 
The report occupied six closely printed columns in 
the Times. It was commenced to be telegraphed at 
11 o'clock at night, and was in type by 3 o’clock the 
next morning, every word having passed through two 
hundred miles of wire. The whole work was per- 
formed by gir/s, and there was harly an error in the 
whole report. An average speed of twenty-nine 
word per minute was maintained, the highest speed 
on the needles being thirty-nine words per minute. 


The peaceable separation of Australia from Eng- 
land is beginning to be agitated in the former place, 
and a petition is in circulation for its accomplish- 
ment. 

On the 26th of 11th mo last, the residents of San 
Francisco were awakened by asevcre shock of an 
earthquake. Scarcely had they opened their eyes 
and congratulated themselves that it was over, when 
a still more severe and longer continued trembling of 
the earth began. The latter shock lasted between 
ten and twenty seconds, and our tall brick building 
swayed to and fro at a terrible rate. No serious da- 
mage was done, however. This earthquake was felt 
at various placcs over the State’ At Stockton it was 
probably as severe asin San Francisco. In Sacra- 
mento the trembling was less sensibly felt. At Sar 
Jose it was much more severe, seriously cracking and 
injuring many of the houses. About one and a halt 
miles from the latter place, the ground, in one place, 
is reported to exhibit large seams and fissures, from 
whence sulphurous smoke ascended the morning after 
the earthquake. However, the fissures existed before 
the earthquake. At Petaluma, and various other 
places, the earthquake was also sensibly felt. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frocr anp Mgat.—The Flour market is quiet, but 
prices are steady. The sales of superfine are at $5 12 
a $5 25 extra, and $5 50 a $5 75 tor extra family. The 
sales to the retailers and bakers are within the range of 
the same figures, and fancy lots from $6 25 up to $7 25. 
Sales of Rye Flour and Corn Meal continue liwited. 
The former is held at $381. Corn Meal is wanted 
at $3 25 per barrel for Pennsylvania. 


Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are light, with little 
inquiry. Sales of Southern and Pennsylvania at 
$1 25 a $1 30 per bushel for fair and prime ned, and 
$1 36 a $1 45 for prime White. Rye is steady and in 
demand at 84485 cts. Uld Corn is held at 80 cents; 
new ranges at from 73 a 75 cts. Oats are steady. 
Sales of prime Delaware at 45 cts., and Pennsylvania 
at 48 cents. Barley is selling at 80 a 85 cents. 


CLovERSEED meets a fair inquiry at $5 94a $6 00 
per 64 lbs. for fair and prime quality. Ssales of 
Timothy at $2 12. Sales of Flaxseed at $1 65. 


A stated meeting of the Committee of Management 
of the Library Association of Friends, will be heid in 
the Library room, on Fourth day evening next, the 
12th inst., at half past seven o'clock. 


Phila. 1st mo. 1859. JACOB M. ELLIS, Clerk. 


Two women can be accomodated with board in the 
country, and have a comfortable room to themselves. 
Apply to W. C. Marrinpatz, Byberry P. 0. Pa. 


M:rrihew & Thompson, Prs. Lodge St, North side Penna. Ban k 





